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JEFFERSON DAVIS AS HISTORIAN.* 


Mr. Davis has undertaken the task, in his 
“The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment,” of justifying the secession of the 
Southern States in 1861 on constitutional 
grounds. The argument is old; but ad- 
vanced by one who has been a conspicuous 
figure in the world, it will attract wide and 
in many cases sympathetic attention. Mr. 
Davis yields to the arbitrament of war, but 
nowhere in the two bulky volumes does he 
concede that justice may underlie the de- 
cision of the majority, while there is abundant 
evidence that notwithstanding his prominence 
in public affairs, he has not been a profound 
student of history, and that to-day, at an age 
exceeding that of most men, he is ignorant 
of that mysterious moral force, superior to 





* Tue Risk anv Fat oF THE CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT. 
By Jefferson Davis. 2vols. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





individuals or combinations of individuals, 
that ever controls the destinies of nations. 
But there remained no other ground of justi- 
fication for the fatal step that plunged over 
thirty millions of people into civil war. The 
Union being a compact between independent 
sovereign States, and the parties to the com- 
pact being the sole judges of its infringe- 
ment, “the Southern States had rightfully 
the power to withdraw” at any time peace- 
fully. The “denial of that right was a viola- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the compact 
between the States, and the war waged by 
the Federal Government against the seceding 
States was in disregard of the limitations of the 
constitution, and destructive of the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence.” Every 
step in the prosecution of the war was extra- 
constitutional ; and after the Confederate 
Government, overcome by numbers and the 
treachery of several of its leading generals, 
yielded to the conqueror, every act toward 
the reconstruction of the Union was a fur- 
ther departure from the spirit and the exer- 
cise of a power not warranted by the letter of 
the constitution. 

To that part of the history which relates to 
the conduct of the war and the alleged usur- 
pation and tyranny of the Federal Govern- 
ment, this brief review will make no reference. 
There is evidence that Mr. Davis’s statements 
are likely to be sharply criticised by the offi- 
cers of both armies; and to the impartial 
judgment of mankind we may safely leave 
the question of humanity and moral responsi- 
bility. Our attention shall be given rather 
to the theme which evidently has filled the 
thoughts of the author for many years — the 
limitation of the powers of the general gov- 
ernment and the rights of the States. The 
press is wont to decry a discussion of this 
subject as a profitless threshing of old straw ; 
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but a people can never recur too often to 
fundamental principles, and in the American 
Republic the relations of the people to the 
State and to the Federal Government must 
ever be held to be of paramount importance. 
That a large minority of the people hold to 
Mr. Davis’s views is undeniably true ; and 
future dissensions can only be surely averted 
by prompting the people to a thorough study 
of our constitutional history, uninfluenced by 
party passions. 

When Mr. Davis claims that the Union of 
the Fathers was a compact between sovereign 
States from which it was universally con- 
ceded a part might withdraw at will without 
the consent of the others, he perverts history. 
Mr. Webster, in his great speech of February 
16, 1833, in reply to Mr. Calhoun,* effectually 
disposed of the argument that the constitu- 
tion is a compact between sovereign States ; 
and it is cause for wonderment that any of 
this day are so obtuse as not to accept that 
statesman’s clear exposition as final. Hamil- 
ton had declared—and Washington approved 
the sentiment—that every power vested in a 
government is in its nature sovereign, and in- 
cludes by force of the term “a right to employ 
all the means requisite and fairly applicable 
to the attainment of the ends of such power, 
and which are not precluded by restrictions 
and exceptions specified in the constitution, 
or not immoral, or not contrary to the essen- 
tial ends of political society.” And this view 
was enlarged upon by Mr. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, in delivering the opinion of the Court 
in the case of McCulloch vs. The State of 
Maryland. The historical fact is that the 
constitution was not passed upon by the State 
government, but was submitted in each State 
to a convention of delegates chosen by popu- 
lar voice. The language of the constitution 
is “ We the people ”—not the sovereign States 
— ‘do ordain and establish,” etc.; thus the 
source of sovereignty conferred upon the 
Federal Government supreme power. Hence 
Mr. Webster asks: 

“Is it not doing strange violence to language to 
call a league or a compact between sovereign powers 
a government ? The government of a State is that 


* The remarkable change of Mr. Calhoun, from being a sup- 
porter of the power of the government to establish a 





national bank in 1816 to denying the right to collect duties in 
1833, is doubtless familiar to the reader. A letter in my pos- 
session, written in 1817, shows that that gentleman then 
entertained sentiments very different from those held by him 
later in life, when the hope of the Presidency had departed. 





organization in which the political power resides. 
It is the political being created by the constitution 
or fundamental law. The broad and clear difference 
between a government and a league or compact is, 
that a government is a body politic; it has a will of 
its own, and it possesses powers and faculties to 
execute its own purposes. Every compact looks to 
some power to enforce its stipulations. Even in a 
compact between sovereign communities there al- 
ways exists this ultimate reference to a power to 
insure its execution; although in such case this 
power is but the force of one party against the force 
of another; that is to say, the power of war. But a 
government executes its decisions by its own supreme 
authority. Its use of force in compelling obedience 
to its own enactments is not war. It contemplates 
no opposing party having a right of resistance. It 
Tests on its own power to enforce its own will; and 
when it ceases to possess this power, it is no longer 
& government.” 

That the opinion which Mr. Davis urges 
was not the opinion of the majority at the 
time of the adoption of the constitution, is 
clearly established by this other historical 
fact that the delegates who withdrew from the 
Constitutional Convention or refused to sign 
the instrument adopted because it established 
a national government with what they were 
pleased to call “dangerous powers” were un- 
able to enforce their views in their own States 
and prevent the approval of the constitution. 
Mr. Luther Martin, of Maryland, the ablest of 
this minority, not content with the rebuke 
which he had received from his own people, 
afterward insisted that the constitution did 
not emanate from the people, but was the act 
of sovereign and independent States. Doubt- 
less this interpretation was resorted to by the 
extreme Anti-Federalists as a means to save 
to the people something of that liberty they 
supposed had been surrendered in the forma- 
tion of a national government. This view is 
sustained by the action of Mr. Jefferson and 
his partisans, in 1798 and 1799, who, alarmed 
by the political folly of the Federalists as 
shown in the alien and sedition laws, pro- 
claimed the doctrine of nullification in what 
are known as the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions. How far short this was of the 
views generally held at that time is shown by 
the refusal of the legislatures of most of the 
other States to adopt the nullification resolu- 
tions. Mr. Madison had said, in 1787, that 
he held for a fundamental point that an indi- 
vidual independence of the States “is utterly 
irreconcilable with the idea of an aggregate 
sovereignty.” It will thus be seen that Mr. 
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Davis does not read correctly the history of 
the formation of the constitution and the 
period immediately following, and that he has 
put forward the notions of extreme partisans 
of the French school as the opinions of those 
who formed the constitution, under whose 
influence and guidance the people of the 
thirteen States established it as the funda- 
mental law of the land. 

“Can any historical fact be more demon- 
strable,” asks Mr. Davis, “than that the States 
did, both in the Confederation and in the 
Union, retain their sovereignty and independ- 
ence as distinct communities, voluntarily con- 
senting to federation, but never becoming the 
fractional parts of a nation?” It is a favor- 
ite method of the extreme states-rights doc- 
trinaires to argue from the Confederation to 
the Union, ignoring the fact that in the adop- 
tion of the constitution a political revolution 
was effected. Confederate government had 
proved a failure, and the people escaped from 
their miserable condition by organizing into 
a national government. “To be more ex- 
posed,” wrote Washington to Lee in 1785, 
“to be more exposed in the eyes of the world, 
and more contemptible than we already are, 
is hardly possible.” What brought the change 
and made the republic one of the strongest 
and most respected governments in the world ? 
The adoption of the constitution which had 
been made by Washington and Franklin, 
Hamilton and Madison, Dickenson and Mor- 
ris, despite the vigorous opposition of Luther 
Martin, Patrick Henry, Mason, and other ex- 
treme advocates of a compact or league. 

It was to be expected that Mr. Davis would 
charge the North with sectional aggrandize- 
ment, and hold it responsible “for the war 
that resulted ;” but it is cause for regret that 
fifteen years of retirement and meditation 
have failed to transform the partisan into a 
philosopher. We are constantly confronted 
by the methods of the mere politician, and 
find that what is put forth as history is more 
remarkable for its omissions than for what it 
contains, This being the character of the work, 
we are not surprised at the statement that no 
moral considerations were really involved in 
the controversies which so long agitated and 
finally ruptured the Union; nor at the sup- 
pressions of facts in the discussions of the 
adoption of the famous Ordinance of 1787, of 
the Missouri Compromise, of the public agita- 





tions from 1828 to 1848, of the Compromise of 
1850, and the Kansas-Nebraska struggle. Mr. 
Davis has carefully eliminated from his nar- 
rative the arguments of his opponents, and 
all recognition of the moral force at work 
preparing the ground for the conflict that was 
inevitable. Was there no moral considera- 
tion back of the Ordinance of 1787, whose 
beneficent statesmanship is of itself sufficient 
to secure immortality to the old Congress? or 
in the decision of Mr. Justice Story in the 
case of Prigg vs. The Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1842, which relieved the Northern 
magistrate of the degrading business of slave- 
catching and restored his manhood and self- 
respect ? 

We turn from the disappointing text, with 
feelings of relief and unfeigned pleasure, to 
the language with which the author concludes 
his work: 

“In asserting the right of secession, it has not been 
my wish to incite to its exercise. I recognize the 
fact that the war showed it to be impracticable, but 
this did not prove it to be wrong; and, now that it 
may not be again attempted, and that the Union may 
promote the general welfare, it is needful that the 
truth, the whole truth, should be known, so that 
crimination and recrimination may forever cease, 
and then, on the basis of fraternity and faithful re- 
gard for the rights of the States, there may be writ- 
ten on the arch of the Union, Ysto perpetua.” 


Wm. Henry Sirs. 








THE TALLEYRAND LETTERS.* 





The vast mountain of things that “might 
have been” was vastly added to by the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Everything was planned, 
nothing was accomplished. Marriages, births, 
and deaths were pre-arranged, none of which 
ever came off except the deaths. Lands by 
the kingdom and souls by the million were 
bargained and bandied about among the royal 
hucksters ; but the purchases and sales, trades, 
thefts, gifts, and substitutions, all fell short 
in the essential element of delivery. Man 
proposed and Napoleon disposed. He came 
back from Elba, and the emperors, kings, 
princes, potentates and powers, plenipoten- 
tiaries and lackeys, all scuttled away from the 





* Tas CoRRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND Kine 
Louris XVIII purine tHe Coneress oF Vienna (hitherto 
unpublished). From the MSS. preserved in the archives of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a preface, ob- 
servations, and notes, by M. G. Pallain. Authorized Ameri- 
can Edition, with a Portrait and descriptive Index. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Congress of Vienna and the spoliation of the 
world, like flies leaving a carcass on the de- 
scent of a vulture. 

Therefore we are happily spared the task 
of toiling through the bushels of words to 
pick out the kernels of fact ; there were no 
kernels of fact. Talleyrand labored for the 
injury of Russia by the rehabilitation of Po- 
land ; but Poland remained a mere tradition, 
and is so to this day. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia and the King of Prussia plotted for the 
destruction of Saxony; but Saxony as a 
kingdom outlived them both, and has only 
been Prussianized in our own times after 
great wars fought by their successors. Prince 
Metternich, being desperately in love with 
the Queen of Naples, used all the influence 
of Austria to keep the King of Naples 
(Murat) on his throne; but first the King and 
then the throne of Naples were swept into 
oblivion ; they are dead and buried, like Met- 
ternich and his fair enslaver—all alike have 
fallen prey to worms and biographers. 

Nothing in history is more strikingly dra- 
matic than the dispersion, by Napoleon’s ad- 
vance, of the squabbling and chattering old 
magpies at the Congress. All through this 
bulky volume we read the voluminous letters 
of Talleyrand to Louis XVIII, and the short, 
lazy and kingly replies returned to them ; and 
at last, just when the visits of ceremony had 
all been paid, and the notes of ceremony had 
all been written, and the dances of ceremony 
had all been danced, and the Austrian treas- 
ury was quite bankrupt with paying all the 
bills (see pp. 119, 120, etc.), and every object 
aimed at by any power had been effectually 
thwarted by the rest, and all seemed nearly 
ready to sign a happy compromise by which 
the balance of power would have been secured 
and nobody would have been satisfied,— be- 
hold, Napoleon returns to France and France 
returns to Napoleon, and everything is 
“knocked into a cocked hat,” which cocked 
hat perfectly fits the head of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Then the farce ends and the tragedy 
begins ; the plenipotentiaries are soon all away 
in their several hiding-places, where they stay 
until, at Waterloo, in lurid fires, the curtain 
goes down on farce, tragedy, and all. 

The one bit of straightforward, laconic 
good-faith that illumines the foggy atmos- 
phere of the Congress is where Wellington 
comes on the scene. Fortunately for his 





fame, he is soon called away to more conge- 
nial fields where gunpowder does the talking. 

Observe the difference between two of 
Louis’s letters to Talleyrand: 

“ Paris, 27th October, 1814—My Cousin. * * * 
I am about to give orders that the army be placed 
in a state to take the field. * * * It is no less 
necessary, and it is also my desire, to cause my 
own personal character to be respected, and not to 
allow it to be said, as it was in the matter of the 
Spanish charge @affaires, that I am strong only 
with the weak. My life, my crown, are nothing to 
me in comparison with interests so much greater.” 


This is a fair specimen of the best part of 
the King’s letters. The worse portions of 
them (in our republican view) are those 
wherein he shows his unwavering tenacity of 
the “rights” of all royal families, especially 
that of Bourbon. Space forbids our quoting 
from these ; and they are, after all, only in- 
teresting as showing the workings of the 
mind in a man, aking, anda Bourbon. But 
now turn to his latest letter—observe the 
date, the place, and the tone: 

“ OsTEND, 26th March, 1815.—My Cousin. * * * 
The desertion of the whole army left me no 
choice as to the steps I should take. As my life is 
supposed to be necessary to France, it was my duty 
to provide for my safety, which might have been en- 
— if I had stayed some hours longer at 

e.” 

While he had an army, life and crown were 
as nothing compared to pride and principle ; 
but when the collapse came the poor king’s 
life at once became necessary to France and 
had to be preserved at any price. 

The scheming and plotting of the assem- 
bled magnates at Vienna reminds one irresist- 
ibly of that scene in “Ruy Blas” where Don- 
This and the Duke-of-That and the rest of the 
Spanish ministers are quarrelling over the 
spoils of office. ‘ You have the governorship 
of the Brazils, while I have only the salt 
monopoly !” etc. etc. To them comes the 
low-born Prime Minister and scatters them 
with bitter words which upbraid their grasp- 
ing extortions. If he had given them blows 
instead of words, the parallelism of that 
scene with Napoleon’s intrusion into Euro- 
pean councils would be still more complete. 

Yet although as a history of events we 
need not wade through this record, still as 
a picture of life and times the letters are very 
good reading and a capital prelude to Talley- 
rand’s memoirs, which lie somewhere in the 
world, sealed up for publication at a future 
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time, which time must be now near at hand. 
The Ambassador, in his letters to his king, 
gives conversations word for word ; guesses 
at people’s secret thoughts, views and wishes; 
pictures of life, narratives of events, etc. 
etc., in a manner that carries the reader well 
back to the slow generation that preceded 
railways and telegraphs. 

For Talleyrand’s true and undeniable great- 
ness we must look to other sources than this 
correspondence. It is in the very nature of 
things that a minister writing to his sovereign 
will portray not his devotion to great and 
world-wide principles — liberty, justice, phi- 
lanthropy, and the other universal and eternal 
verities —but rather his personal service to 
his august patron. We judge from these 
letters that he was strong in the bad cause of 
“legitimacy,” and that he triumphed in strug- 
gles with other mighty minds, the contests 
being such as humanity at large contemplates 
indifferent as to which schemer wins and 
which loses. Here is a specimen of his lighter 
style: 

“The Court of Vienna continues to entertain its 
noble guests with hospitality, which, considering 
the state of its finances, must be very onerous to it. 
Everywhere are to be seen emperors, kings, em- 
presses, queens, hereditary princes, reigning princes, 
etc. etc.; the Court pays everybody’s expenses, and 
the expenditure of each day is estimated at 220,000 
paper florins. Royalty certainly loses some of the 
grandeur which is proper to it at these gatherings. 
To meet three or four kings and a still greater num- 
ber of princes at balls and teas at the houses of pri- 
vate individuals, as one does at Vienna, seems to 
me unbecoming. It is in France alone that royalty 
preserves the éclat and the dignity that render it at 
once august and precious in the eyes of nations.” 

(It needs our knowledge of the events of 
the next few months to appreciate fully the 
unconscious irony of these observations. ) 

With judicious skipping of all the portions 
which the writer thinks most important, and 
easy reading of everything which he mere- 
ly throws in en passant, the reader will find 
these letters, with their excellent notes, to be 
very charming, suggestive, and instructive. 

JosEPH KIRKLAND. 











PARTON’S LIFE OF VOLTAIRE.* 
Has Voltaire, too, succeeded, like Shakes- 
pere, in concealing his personality under the 
diversity, multiplicity, and “otherness” of his 





* Tue Lirz or Voutarrs. By James Parton, 2 vols, Bos- 
ton; Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 





work? Were both of these men essentially 
actors whose identity is lost to the world by 
the very frequency of their appearance and 
the perfection of those disguises without 
which their capacity as artists could not have 
become manifest? Nothing is so apparent on 
the face of Mr. Parton’s biography as the 
truth of these modest lines in his preface: 

“The Voltaire of these volumes is the nearest to 
the true one that I have been able to gather and 
construct. I think the man is to be found in these 
pages delineated by himself. But he was such an 
enormous personage that another writer equally in- 
tent upon truth could find in the mass of his re- 
mains quite another Voltaire.” 


If one should first read the “ fifty thousand 
printed pages of his (Voltaire’s) composition, 
including more than two hundred and sixty 
separate publications,” and the “ published 
correspondence of Voltaire comprising more 
than ten thousand letters,” which Mr. Parton 
says were before him in writing this “ Life,” 
and nearly every page of which contains an 
atom of biography which Mr. Parton had had 
his eye upon, indexed, and considered ; and 
after thus deriving from original sources the 
grounds of his interest in the life of Vol- 
taire, should ask, “ what manner of man per- 
formed all this work?” the biography just 
written by Mr. Parton would form a com- 
plete and satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion. 

This is undoubtedly a great and rich work 
of art of its kind, and any criticism upon it 
must consist simply in denoting its kind. It 
is not the history of the ideas of Voltaire, 
but of the person who was impelled by them. 
It exhibits the workings of the engine, not of 
the boiler. The incidents which resulted to 
the notary’s son in consequence of his having 
risen to the first intellectual position in 
Europe are given, but the conflict of ideas 
which elevated him to this position is assumed 
and recognized, not elucidated. It is not, 
therefore, a critical or analytical history of 
Voltaire’s philosophy or poetry considered as 
a phase in the onward march of European 
progress and culture. Indeed, Voltaire was a 
man of affairs rather than a theorist. He 
loved art and abhorred metaphysics. He 
was probably no friend of “systems” or 
“schools” of thought, but worked for imme- 
diate effect on the men around him—for the 
present and not for posterity. Instead of 
waiting for fame he had constantly to toil to 
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keep up with his reputation. Once sent 
to the Bastile for a poem he did not write, 
and again detained for an epigram not his 
own, his celebrity outstripped both his merits 
and his faults. Parton gives us a sympa- 
thetic and appreciative, versatile, and pictur- 
esque narrative of what happens to one who 
becomes a leader of the liberal thought of 
Europe without intending more than to 
amuse Europe and himself. 

An acquaintance with Voltaire’s writings 
and ideas must be obtained elsewhere, to 
render this book in all respects satisfactory. 
The untiring industry and choice elective 
taste with which Mr. Parton collects his ma- 
terials is apparent ; but the materials relate 
to Voltaire as an actor and artist, not as a 
thinker. The high art, eluding detection as 
art, and assuming the inevitableness of truth, 
with which he weaves his magic spell of nar- 
rative, needs no mention. It is an element of 
English literature, like the sententious an- 
titheses of Gibbon, the gilded pomp of Macau- 
lay, the park-like preparedness of Irving, or 
Emerson’s self-luminous haze of star-dust. 
People will rightly assume, in taking up a 
volume by Parton, that though they may 
wish he had treated the same topic in another 
of its phases or wandered in other fields, yet 
that all his pages will be compact with swell- 
ing life and filled with a certain muscularity 
of striking thoughts. 

On p. 307 of vol. 1 he defines the- vocation 
of a religious newspaper as being “‘ to convey 
the truths it hates to minds most in need of 
them.” This crucial definition is 2 propo: to 
the statement that the Jesuit “Journal de 
Trévoux ” “had assailed with weak and blun- 
dering severity the Encyclopedia, Voltaire’s 
‘Essai sur les Mceurs,’ his poem upon Nat- 
ural Religion, and other works of humanizing 
tendency. But to denounce those works it 
was necessary to name, describe, and quote 
them, and thus to spread abroad some knowl- 
edge of their contents among the class which 
the works themselves would not otherwise 
have reached.” 

Some of Mr. Parton’s aphorisms are ad- 
mirable. Describing (on p. 95, vol. 1) the 
Duke of Orleans of the period, he says : 


“He was a child of his period —of our period,— 
when so many young men, on discovering that there 
are errors in the accepted scheme of the universe, 
assume also that ginger will not burn the mouth.” 





A large majority of mankind will regard 
the following sentence (vol. 2, p. 300) as one 
that needs sweetening : 

“We find everywhere and always that whatever 
depresses man exalts and exaggerates the priest.” 

Describing Jean-Frangois Boyer (vol. 2, p. 
291) Parton says: 

“Tt was he who gave rich abbeys and nominated 
bishops; through him alone was fortune or rank to 
be won in the church. He used his power with un- 
swerving purpose to crush opposition to the Bull 
Unigenitus, and to enforce the supremacy of the 
church over the human mind. Like most of the ex- 
tremely mischievous men, he was strictly moral, 
and seems to have coveted nothing for himself but 
power. Probably, too, he was ‘ass’ enough to be- 
lieve in the system of fictions of which himself was 
part. Sincere, moral, disinterested, obstinate, and 
without intelligence ; he was just the man to push a 
despotism far on toward its destruction, and this he 
did.” 

Mr. Parton pictures the man Voltaire in 
his various parts as man of the world, man of 
letters, diplomatist, poet, wit, connoisseur of 
art, science, philosophy, and voluptuous liv- 
ing, antagonist of persecutors and of moral- 
ists, hater of those great social oppressions 
and misjudgments which only men who are 
individually virtuous obtain the power to 
commit en masse. He leaves the reader to 
form his own estimate of Voltaire’s general 
influence upon the world. He does not even 
attempt a condensed summary of the man’s 
purposes, convictions, or views. There is no 
laudation of his motives — nor, indeed, of any 
element in Voltaire except his breadth or vast- 
ness of range ; and, in one or two matters, 
like the reversal of the sentence upon poor 
Jean Calas after he had been burned, his 
sense of justice and humanity. No inven- 
tions, discoveries, or profound theories, are 
claimed for him. His learning was as super- 
ficial as it was diversified, as it is apt to be 
with men who are thoroughly practical and 
successful. He easily fell into error both in 
his science and in his history. The same 
ease in erring pertained to the church with 
which he incidentally combated. <A vast ag- 
gregation of men who do not. understand a 
question will sustain and encourage each 
other to a more outspoken declaration of their 
misapprehensions than any single individual 
acting on his own judgment could possibly 
fall into. In this manner organizations, 
whether in science, politics, religion, or mor- 
als, occasionally become the authoritative ex- 
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ponents of notions which not one of its 
members individually believes. 

Most persons will continue to judge of any 
life that may be written of Voltaire, not with 
reference to the fidelity with which it is writ- 
ten, but exclusively with reference to the 
question whether Voltaire ought to have led 
the life he did. Our convictions on this 
point will depend on our antecedent convic- 
tion as to whether the Catholic Church in 
France in the period from 1704 to 1778 un- 
derstood very well the meaning of life, the 
nature of duty, and the truth of things. 
Neither party to a game of cards is conscious 
for the time being that the game which his 
antagonist is playing is as essential to his 
amusement as his own. But if his antago- 
nist should stop the hostile moves, he could 
no longer proceed. The church and infidelity 
each think that if it were permitted to make 
the moves on both sides the game would be 
greatly improved. Instead of which, if Na- 
ture should permit the opinions of either to 
prevail, both would suddenly find that the 
game was up. So in the grinding of wheat — 
if the critical reader prefers to regard life as 
more like a grind than a game—the lower 
millstone is as useful as the upper. Such is 
the duality of force which everywhere per- 
vades both nature and thought. 

Van Buren DENsLow. 








HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY.* 





Mr. Edward A. Freeman seems to be at 
home in nearly all realms of Aryan history 
and the sciences allied to it. Scholarship 
qualifies him to be a severe critic of theories 
long cherished, and a careful expositor of 
events and terms that have been obscured by 
time or perverted by ignorance and prejudice. 
If his criticisms be sometimes too persistently 
marshalled, and his explanations too tedious 
or theoretical for readers who turn to primers 
for a knowledge of the universal past, his dis- 
position to treat subjects with accuracy and 
thoroughness are appreciated by those who 
regard history as worthy of a place among the 
sciences. It is well to have minute exposi- 
tions of such terms as “ English,” “ Impera- 
tor,” and “in commendam,” in order to un- 





* Taz Historical Groerapny or Evrors. By E. A. Free- 
man, D.C.L., LL.D. One vol. text, one vol. maps. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 








derstand the relations of Anglo-Saxon kings 
to each other and to Scotland. While Mr. 
Freeman makes excellent contributions to the 
Epoch-series fashion which almost rules the 
day, he rather courageously assumes that 
European peoples and events are yet to be 
studied with intentions of mastery, and that a 
philosophy of European history is attainable. 
No little study is requisite in order to under- 
stand the organization of modern Europe 
and the causes of its vast influence over the 
earth. The student may now find one of the 
needed means in Freeman’s “ Historical Ge- 
ography of Europe.” Some patient training 
is required to bring us into the habit of view- 
ing the great dominion of the Franks, from 
Clovis to Francis II (1806), as a continuation 
of the old Roman Empire in the West; but 
Mr. Bryce makes his reputation on that theory, 
and Mr. Freeman drills us into it, and says that 
in 1806 “the succession which had gone on 
from Augustus ended: the work of Charles 
the Great was undone.” Whether or not this 
theory be the true solution of affairs during 
thirteen centuries, there was a German Em- 
pire, or Holy Roman Empire, as the immedi- 
ate successor of the Roman. Whether they 
were really two empires, or whether they were 
virtually so united as to have one series of 
vertebre, they are the spinal column of Euro- 
pean history. For the old Roman Empire 
gave unity to Southern and Western Europe; 
the Franks took possession of all the Roman 
field west of Greece, except Spain and Brit- 
ain, and, adding to it all the Teutonic lands 
on the Continent south of Scandinavia, they 
secured unity within the German Empire 
until the treaty of Verdun (843); and the 
divisions of that empire gave rise to the 
nationalities which long battled for the impe- 
rial sovereignty over Europe. So great have 
been the changes within the old empire of 
Charlemagne, that France is now a republic ; 
Italy is no longer papal, but a political kingdom, 
having won and unified nearly all the states 
that she had lost ; Austria holds fewer lands 
which came into her control, like disjoined 
farms, by marriages, and still administers en- 
cumbered estates without much national soli- 
darity ; and Prussia, creeping out of her little 
corner on the Baltic, has crossed the Rhine, 
brought unity to the German states, and be- 
come imperial. This new German Empire, 
says Mr. Freeman, “is in no sense a continu- 
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ation or restoration of the Holy Roman 
Empire which fell sixty-four years before its 
creation,” although it may be fairly viewed 
as a restoration of the old German kingdom 
founded by the East Franks. But on this 
concession we ask if Prussia did not restore 
the Roman imperialism quite as really as did 
Clovis? If her new empire be not an exten- 
sion of the old backbone, it is the new spinal 
column of German history. For the explana- 
tion of these and other political changes in 
Europe we gratefully accept this admirable 
contribution to its historical geography. 

The author evidently does not think that 
the study of geography should be limited to 
children in common schools, nor that the sub- 
ject is exhausted in atlases which describe 
merely the present state of the nations of the 
world. It has wearied many a lad whose at- 
tention was forced upon maps of localities, 
and whose memory was loaded with details 
concerning soils, products, climates, and pop- 
ulations. It was anything but alluring to him, 
and in his list of books for a future library it 
had no eminent place. It was not to be read, 
but merely consulted, like a city directory, 
when other means of information failed. But 
geography becomes fascinating when the map 
is an object-lesson in history, and when a 
series of maps shows the changes of boundary, 
government, race, and religion in a province. 
There is an interest in human life, struggles, 
and progress. 

History is also made interesting by the kind 
of geography which pictures forth the settle- 
ments, movements, and possessions of nations. 
The fine maps in Freeman’s “ Norman Con- 
quest,” or Green’s “History of England,” 
represent national dramas, start questions 
about causes and events, and prompt the in- 
quirer to read the book. These two allied 
sciences are happily combined in the Histori- 
cal Geography before us. The title accurate- 
ly describes the purpose of the work, and the 
purpose is admirably executed in two octavo 
volumes. In the first we have the text (650 
pages, with a model index), and the second 
contains sixty-five outline maps, which are 
not intended for an atlas, but a description 
of the changing boundaries of European na- 
tions from the Homeric Age to the Treaty of 
Berlin (1878), which did not oust the Turk as 
Mr. Freeman desired. 

The work evinces the critical spirit, fond- 





ness for details, breadth of learning, and labo- 
rious research, which are manifest in Mr. Free- 
man’s writings. It is much more than a bare 
presentation of countries and the governments 
to which they were subject. It is a history of 
lands, and of nations in their corporate move- 
ments. The author says: 

“{ have little to do with the internal affairs of any 
country. I have looked at events mainly with refer. 
ence to their effect on the European map. * * * 
Our business is with geography as influenced by 
history, and with history as influenced by geography. 
With ethnology, with the relations of nations and 
races to one another, we have to deal only so far as 
they form one of the agents in history.” 

He treats of Europe as “ preéminently an 
Aryan continent,” but clearly marks the dif- 
ferent families of Aryans and the settlements 
of other races. Due attention is paid to the 
ethnological elements, or mingled peoples, of 
the different nations. ‘The latest intruders” 
and their supporters are caustically described 
thus: 

“ The Ottoman Turks are an artificial nation which 
has been kept up by the constant incorporation of 
European renegades who have thrown aside the 
speech, the creed, and the civilization of Europe.” 

The valuable chapter on ecclesiastical geog- 
raphy does not carry us beyond the limits of 
the Latin Church in the ancient and middle 
ages. The base lines of this most readable of 
all geographies known to us, and the bonds of 
unity in it, are the Roman and German Em- 
pires. It very clearly portrays their extent, 
their peoples, their general relations to other 
governments, their duration, their dissolution, 
and their outcome in new nationalities. In 
his final summary the author says: 

“We have seen how the older states of Europe 
gradually lose themselves in the dominion of Rome, 
how the younger states gradually spring out of the 
dominion of Rome. * * * We have seen the Western 
Empire first pass to a German prince, then gradually 
shrink into a German kingdom, to be finally dis- 
solved in a German Confederation. We have watch- 
ed the states which split off at various dates from its 
body, the power of France on one side, the power of 
Austria on another, the powers of Italy on a third, 
the free states of Switzerland at one end, the free 
states of the Netherlands atthe other. * * * We 
have seen how Europe may be said to have spread 
herself beyond her geographical limits in the founda- 
tion of new European states beyond the ocean. In thus 
tracing the historical geography of Europe, we have 
made the round of the world. Wherever we have 
gone we have carried Europe with us: we have never 
got beyond the power of the two influences, which, 
mingling into one, have made Europe all that it has 
been. The whole of European history is embodied 
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in the formula which couples together the “rule of 
Christ and Cesar ’’; and that joint rule still goes on, 
in the shape of moral influence, wherever the 
tongues and the culture of Europe win new realms 
for themselves in the continents of the Western or in 
the islands of the Southern Ocean.” 

W. M. Bracksven. 








CARLYLE’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


Next to Emerson’s brief but wise summary 
of his “ Impressions” of Carlyle, Mr. Mead’s 
book is the most noticeable attempt on this 
side of the water to interpret his character 
and genius, since his death. The book is 
modest in scope as well as in size, and evident- 
ly aims not at a complete and final exposition, 
but rather to give an outline view of its sub- 
ject, and to contribute something to that 
fuller and more detailed study of Carlyle 
which will not be a hasty or immediate work. 
Emerson has said of Shakespere that it has 
required all of the three hundred years which 
have elapsed since he wrote to familiarize us 
with the various aspects and qualities of his 
genius, and that much yet remains to be ex- 
plored before we can know him fully. Some- 
thing of this truth applies to Carlyle, who is 
as unique and phenomenal in English litera- 
ture as Shakespere is. He is even more dif- 
ficult to understand. Says Taine: 

“ With him, paradoxes are set down for principles; 
common-sense takes the form of absurdity. We are, 
as it were, carried into an unknown world, whose in- 
habitants walk head downward, feet in the air, 
dressed in motley, as great lords and maniacs, with 
contortions, jerks, and cries; we are grievously 
stunned by these extravagant and discordant sounds; 
we want to stop our ears, we have a headache, we 
are obliged to decipher a new language. * * * 
He cannot remain quiet, or stick to one literary prov- 
ince at a time. He leaps in unimpeded jerks from 
one end of the field of ideas to the other; he con- 
founds all styles, jumbles all forms, heaps together 
Pagan allusions, Bible reminiscences, German ab- 
stractions, technical terms, poetry, slang, mathemat- 
ics, physiology, archaic words, neologies. There is 
nothing he does not tread down and ravage. The 
symmetrical constructions of human art and thought, 
dispersed and upset, are piled under his hands into a 
vast mass of shapelessruins, from the top of which he 
gesticulates and fights like a conquering savage.” 

Evidently to this French writer all this is 
but little-less than madness. The matter, 
however, which even the acute Frenchman was 
unable to decide, and which is not yet decided 
by Carlyle’s own countrymen, but on the de- 


*Tae Purmosopny or CaRLYLe. By Edwin D. Mead. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








cision of which the whole question of his 
worth in literature depends, is the nature of 
this madness, and how far there is a method 
in it. Madness and sanity are to a great ex- 
tent relative terms; it will scarcely do to call 
a man mad because we cannot agree with him 
or cannot understand him. Ideas are not to 
be tried by votes, but by time and the influence 
of other ideas; and even the smallest boys in 
the history classes know something of the fre- 
quency with which the big majorities have 
been found on the wrong side. Between the 
perceptive capacities of the foremost and 
those of the “‘ mass ”’—- i. e. the insight of the 
foremost clouded by the muddiness of vision 
of the hindmost—there is a disparity which 
may easily make the perceptions of the former 
appear insane and incredible to the latter. It 
is no doubt for some wise reason that great 
ideas are invested with an incapacity for 
making quick headway in the world; and 
especially must their recognition be deferred 
when clothed in strange and unfamiliar 
fashions of expression. It might have been 
the fault of Taine, and not that of Carlyle, 
that he was unable to see, beneath this “ ex- 
aggerated and demoniac style”’ which so dis- 
tressed him, the sanity of understanding and 
of purpose which revealed itself to Emerson, 
who so early perceived in the essential teach- 
ings of Carlyle a profound and vital and recon- 
cilable philosophy. To explain and define this 
philosophy of Carlyle—to follow by a reason- 
ing and inquiring process the intuitions of 
Emerson —is the purpose of Mr. Mead in the 
present work. He points out that a correct 
apprehension of Carlyle can come only from a 
thorough—and not second-hand—study of all 
his works, and seeks to show that in them may 
be found, in spite of seeming contradictions, 
in spite of the exaggerations and rhetorical 
excesses which are their superficial part, a 
philosophy that is eminently sound, practical, 
and consistent. His cynicism, his “ pessi- 
mism,” his ethics, his German idealism, his 
religion, his politics, are all discussed, if not 
fully, yet freely and suggestively. In speak- 
ing of his contradictions, which have been so 
much dwelt upon, Mr. Mead observes: 


“ He puts things one-sidedly because his nature is 
concentrated and intense, and he utters the thought 
of the moment freely because he knows it is an hon- 
est thought and comes from the same centre as that 
other which flew away north by northeast.” 
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Carlyle’s cynicism and frequent bad humor 
are not disputed; but it is observed that any 
consideration of these qualities must be physio- 
logical as well as psychological. As Mrs. 
Carlyle said to Mrs. Oliphant, “if Mr. Carlyle’s 
digestion had been better, there is no telling 
what he might have done.” There is force, 
too, in Mr. Mead’s remark that Carlyle’s later 
writings should be studied in the light of his 
earlier utterances, made before ill-health and 
suffering had clouded his view and affected 
his temper. A man who for forty years has 
suffered from chronic dyspepsia can hardly be 
expected—at least medical men will not ex- 
pect him—to take a rose-colored view of things 
or of people; and it is undoubtedly to Carlyle’s 
grumbling stomach and exasperated nerves 
rather than to his natural disposition that we 
should look for the cause of much of the bit- 
terness and savagery of his later years. 

Mr. Mead very sensibly excludes from his 
book all but a brief mention of the unfor- 
tunate “ Reminiscences.” The world has 
surely heard enough of them, and will dismiss 
them with a feeling of pity for their author 
and regret that they should ever have been 
published. 

“Tf [says Mr. Mead] Mr. Froude’s editorial duties 

were discharged in a slipshod, altogether uncritical 
manner, his haste in publishing these disjointed jot- 
tings was quite indecent. No need of hurry to do 
anything or say anything about Carlyle, for he will 
not be forgotten to-morrow. These bristling personal 
allusions could not help angering and grieving a 
thousand people; a dozen years hence they would 
not have seemed so personal. The careful student of 
Carlyle, to whom the personal considerations do not 
mean very much, finds little to affect his estimate of 
the man’s thought and character.” 
Far better is it, turning from the bitterness of 
those unkind jeers, as inconsequent and un- 
real as the ravings of a patient in the delirium 
of fever, to study his genius in his earlier and 
truer works, and to take the lesson of his life 
from the noble words in which he speaks his 
farewell to his great German master: 

“The unwearied Workman now rests from his 
labors; the fruit of these is left growing and to grow. 
His earthly years have been numbered and ended; 
but of his activity, for it stood rooted in the Eternal, 
there is no end. The literature of Europe will pass 
away ; Europe itself, the Earth itself, will pass away; 
this little life-boat of an Earth, with its noisy crew 
of a mankind and all their troubled history, will one 
day have vanished, faded like a cloud-speck from the 
azure of the All! What, then, is man! What, then, 
is man! He endures but for an hour, and is crushed 





before the moth. Yet in the being and in the work- 
ing of a faithful man is there already (as all faith, 
from the beginning gives assurance), a something 
that pertains not to this wild death-element of Time, 
that triumphs over Time, and is and will be, when 
Time shall be no more. 

“And now we turn back into the world, withdraw- 
ing from this new-made grave. The man whom we 
love lies there: but glorious, worthy; and his spirit 
yet lives in us with an authentic life. Could each 
here vow to do his little task, even as the Departed 
did his great one, in the manner of a true man, not, 
for a Day, but for Eternity! To live as he counselled 
and commanded, not commodiously in the reputa- 
ble, the plausible, the half, but resolutely in the 
Whole, the Good, the True.” 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Hoveuton, Mirriin & Co., in bringing before the 
American public the complete stories of Bjrnstjerne 
Bjérnson, will do much to gratify the growing desire 
to know more about Norway—the land of romantic 
past and aspiring present. The initial volume of the 
series, “Synnéve Solbakken,” now before us, was 
Bjérnson’s first novel. It has been famous at home, 
where, as Professor Anderson, the translator, states 
in his interesting Introduction, it “ became the cor- 
ner-stone for a new school of literature.’”” Excepting 
that of Ole Bull, the name of no citizen of Norway 
has travelled so far beyond the native mountains, 
giens, and fjords, as that of Bjérnson; and of the 
brilliant array of authors of which Norway can now 
boast, none is so universally known or highly appre- 


‘ciated. Mr. E. W. Gosse, one of the first critics of 


England, says in his “Studies in the Literature of 
Northern Europe”: “It seemed as though every 
kind of story-telling had been abundantly tried, and 
as though a new novel must fall upon somewhat 
jaded ears. But in Bjérnson we discovered an author 
who was always simple and yet always enchanting; 
whose spirit was as masculine as a Viking’s, and as 
pure and tender as a maiden’s. Through these little 
romances there blows a wind as fragrant and refresh- 
ing as the odor of the Trondijem balsam-willows, 
blown out to sea to welcome the new-comer; and 
just as this rare scent is the first thing that tells 
the traveller of Norway, so the purity of Bjérnson’s 
novelettes is usually the first thing to attract a for- 
eigner to Norwegian literature.” The characters of 
Bjérnson’s stories and dramas are peculiarly life- 
like; we soon feel as though we had long held daily 
intercourse with them. They are presented to the 
reader, not with lengthy descriptions, but with deli- 
cate pen-strokes, making us know them through 
their actions and their words, even admitting us into 
the secrets of their inner being. In the volume 


before us the heroine, Synnéve, gets her family name 
from Solbakken, the sunny hill where she lived; and 
we know of no more beautiful delineation of young 
love, in its purity and freshness, than is found in the 
simple tale of the affection that grew up between 
Thorbjérn of the spruce slope (Granliden) and the 
fair girl of the sunny hill, of whom people said it 
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was “a blessing to come within the atmosphere of 
her smiles.” The book is characterized by exquisite 
simplicity, and is overflowing with the daintiest kind 
of word-painting — as in the description of the rela- 
tion of the peasant to the church (chapter 2), and of 
how the forest trees appeared to young Thorbjérn 
(chapter 3), as he lay dreaming on his back among 
the red and brown heather, where he had thrown 
himself to rest after his work. Professor Anderson’s 
Introduction gives a brief sketch of the life and 
works of Bjérnson, and a brilliant glimpse of the 
scenery and conditions amid which his genius de- 
veloped. The work is translated with fidelity to the 
spirit and style of the original; and the charming 
appearance given it by the publishers, with the sug- 
gestive fir branch on the cover, certainly enhances 
its powers of attraction. It seems almost a pity, 
though, that it could not have been rechristened in 
the translation, and thus been saved from the misfor- 
tune of bearing both a title and an author’s name so 
tripping to English tongues. 


Mr. Ricwarp Grant WHITE’s English sketches, 
with which most recent readers of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly” are more or less familiar, and which have 
just appeared in a substantial looking volume (“ Eng- 
land Without and Within”; Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), are a striking suggestion of how much may be 
made by a keen observer and clever writer out of 
very commonplace material. The England which 
Mr. White saw was the England of real every-day 
life, and the features which he describes are the 
ordinary ones offered to every traveller; but if others 
have noted them as carefully, few have written of 
them so charmingly. The point of view is almost 
always that of the Yankee; yet nothing could be 
more unlike the average book of travels than these 
informal, matter-of-course, untourist-like chronicles. 
It is not only what he saw, but what he felt and 
thought, that he recounts; and thus his book is, as 
he describes it, “the story of a semi-sentimental, 
semi-critical journey.” He has the faculty of touch- 
ing at once upon the most familiar things, whose 
very commonness causes them to be overlooked and 
neglected. Of English fruit he says (p. 108): “ Ex- 
cepting grapes, I found the flavor even of wall-fruit 
and hothouse fruit comparatively tame. Apples 
were small and tough; pears, mostly from France, 
were better, but still inferior; peaches were often 
fair to the eye, yet at best rather greenish in tint, and 
within always almost tasteless,— little more than a 
pleasantly acid, watery pulp. * * The melons, 
even those which came from Spain, were poor, flashy 
things.” Of the comparative sociability of the Eng- 
lish and American temperaments Mr. White remarks: 
“T have again and again travelled from New York 
to Boston and from New York to Washington and 
back, without having one word spoken to me by a 
stranger, although my journeys have mostly been by 
daylight; but in England I never went a dozen miles 
in company with other people without pleasant talk 
with one or more of them.” In contrast with the 
natrative of commonplace experiences is the fine 
description of the writer’s “ Canterbury Pilgrimage,” 
and of the old cathedral as it appeared to him when 





standing in it and listening to the music of the in- 
visible choir, with emotions whose record has a 
touch of pathos in it. The chapter on “English 
Manners” and “Some Habits of English Life” are 
especially good; and that on English pronunciation 
affords an opportunity for exercise in Mr. White’s 
favorite field, which opportunity, it should be said, 
he uses very moderately, considering the strong 
temptation it must have offered him. 


Mr. Fawcett’s new story, “ A Gentleman of Leis- 
ure” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), will, on the whole, 
tend to advance that author's reputation as a novelist, 
and will confirm the demonstration made by “A 
Hopeless Case” of the marked superiority of his 
prose to his verse. The later novel has many of the 
qualities of the earlier—skill in a certain finical kind 
of character-drawing, finish of style, lightness of 
touch, aptness in reproducing phases of fashionable 
life; the characteristics, in short, of the better class 
of “society novels.’ But in the later work there is a 
wider range, and we recognize in it a more ambitious 
purpose. It introduces a greater number of charac- 
ters and of supposed “types”; and as most of these 
are snobs, of various sorts and degrees of snobbish- 
ness, it may be supposed that the author’s aim is to 
show the extent and odiousness of snobbery in New 
York fashionable society. Such a task is not without 
its embarrassments, since it is not clear that snobs 
are per sé any more agreeable in fiction than in real 
life; and without the brilliant treatment of Thack- 
eray, and with but little charm of plot, a book com- 
posed almost wholly of these characters would not 
seem to appeal powerfully to the sympathies or in- 
terest of the reader. The people of this novel, like 
most of Fawcett’s characters, talk much and do 
little. They are described as possessing “ fanatical 
gentility” and “ mincing artificiality’; one of them 
is “aggressive and impertinent,” another “vulgar 
and capricious,” a third “fast and abominable”; 
yet they have wealth and “tone,” and we see them 
at no end of gorgeous balls and dinner parties, where 
their conversation is “clad in such facile expression 
as to win our lenient disregard of its being plati- 
tudes.” At the leading clubs the young men, who 
“nearly all have large incomes” and are “ immense- 
ly gentlemanly,” are found to be “always talking 
like a lot of jockeys.” They “don’t read,” but wear 
out a new copy of the British Peerage every year or 
so; they affect everything that is English, and openly 
despise everything that is American; they “‘can’t 
really get anything to wear here’ (the speaker pro- 
nounced it ‘heah’).” They “never concern them- 
selves with the politics of their country,” but are 
“ always very active just before the important elec- 
tions—in making bets.” Yet these are “our best 
citizens—those who have the largest share of wealth, 
culture, and breeding.” It must be confessed there 
is but little inspiration to be had in the society of 
such characters as these, though Mr. Fawcett suc- 
ceeds very well in making us believe in their exist- 
ence and despise them heartily. But the book is 
relieved by the presence of two really sensible peo- 
ple—Wainwright and Ruth Cheever; and their little 
romance and its happy termination gives the story, 
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after all, something of a genuine human interest, 
which is enhanced by the elegance of the style and 
good literary workmanship. 


Miss Puewps’s story, just finished in the “ Atlan- 
tic,” and issued in book form by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., is called “Friends: A Duet.” “A Duel” 
might, however, describe it better. There is certainly 
more of combat than of music in the struggle between 
the two friends, the object of which is to decide if 
it is right for a man to marry his dead friend’s 
widow. This distressing struggle is kept up for 
seven years, and then ends without settling anything. 
The man wears the woman out, and she plainly mar- 
ries him from sheer weariness. When she at last 
ceases her desperate resistance, her face wears an 
“expression of entreaty, wild as an eternal regret.” 
We are not even permitted to know if the marriage 
is a happy one—the only vindication possible for 
the persistence of the lover. Such a story and such 
an ending are sufficiently harrowing. The effect is 
heightened by a nervous, high-strung, almost hys- 
terical style, with traces of the affectation which 
marred the otherwise superior story of Avis Grey. 
These unhappy “ Friends,” with their implorings 
and denials, their tears and fevers, the confessed 
failure of their Platonic friendship while fancying 
themselves ever in the presence of the dead friend 
and husband, are too great a strain upon the reader’s 
sympathies; and it is really a relief when the story 
closes, even as unsatisfactorily and dismally as it 
does. 


Ir is a very agreeable change from the rather viti- 
ated atmosphere of the snobs and shams and artifi- 
cialities of Mr. Fawcett’s characters, and after the 
high nervous tension of Miss Phelps and her lugu- 
brious pair, to turn to a novel so fresh, easy and 
healthful as “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” written by the author 
of “ Phillis,” “Molly Bawn,” etc., and reprinted in 
this country by J. B. Lippincott & Co. It is a story 
to be read with unmixed pleasure, and laid aside 
with regret. The heroine, Mona, an artless and lovely 
Irish girl, is a fascinating and delightful character; 
and Geoffrey Rodney, who woos and wins her for his 
bride, is a manly and sensible young fellow in spite 
of the influence of his worldly and cold-hearted 
mother. The courtship and lover’s talk between the 
young pair, and their reception at Geoffrey’s aristo- 
cratic English home, are rendered with much vivaci- 
ty, naturalness, and ready wit. There is something 
very charming in the way in which Mona overcomes 
the hostility of her new relations, and wins everyone 
to her by her gentleness and goodness. Her con- 
quests of affection are not confined, either, to human 
kind; the fidelity and perfect docility of her two 
ferocious bloodhounds testifying to her power, and 
being the means, also, of saving her husband’s life in 
the desperate midnight encounter in the library with 
his cousin Paul, who has come from his Australian 
home to steal a will on which the fortunes of the 
family and a portion of the story’s plot depend. Even 
this turbulent cousin succumbs to Mona; and his 
delivery to her of the stolen will, and his violent 
death soon after, are very dramatic and pathetic. 





This tragic episode is the one dark shadow of the 
story. There are references to the Irish disturb- 
ances, and some thrilling incidents connected with 
them, but these do not divert the reader’s attention 
from the main incidents and actors. They do, 
however, afford some striking glimpses of Irish life 
and character. There are some indications of care- 
lessness on the part of the writer; and certain Hiber- 
nicisms which seem charming in the conversations 
have a very surprising effect when introduced into 
the descriptions. But these blemishes are slight and 
infrequent; and it is refreshing, in these days of 
“elegant” novels, to read one which, like Browning’s 
“ Pomegranate,” “ if cut deep down the middle, shows 
a heart within, blood-tinctured, of a veined hu- 
manity.” 


THE fifth volume of Max Miller’s “Chips from a 
German Workshop” (republished by the Scribners) 
bears the family likeness. Its kinship to the four 
older brothers is manifest in the fondness for the 
roots of words, comparative religions, and Sanskrit 
texts. In every one of these “ Miscellaneous Later 
Essays’’— five in number—Professor Miller’s de- 
votion to the science of language evinces his ruling 
passion. It appears even when he writes “ On Free- 
dom,” and illustrates his idea of heredity, showing 
how “a man is born the heir of all the ages.” In 
the essay, or address, on Freedom he does not carry 
us into metaphysical abstractions, as the title might 
lead us to suspect, for his aim is to offer some 
friendly criticism of Mill’s book on Liberty, and to 
show that English individualism is not perishing in 
the “epidemic of uniformity.” A large part of the 
address deals with English education, especially at 
the Universities. The lecture on the “ Philosophy 
of Mythology” presents the comparatively new the- 
ories of development on thatsubject. Mr. Cox, who 
had been charged with drawing from Max Miller 
the materials for his work on Aryan Mythology, is 
here chivalrously defended. In the essay on “ False 
Analogies in Comparative Theology” there is a 
timely caution against the effort to derive Christian- 
ity from India, and the imposition practiced upon 
M. Jacolliot is sufficiently exposed by a scholar who 
finds no basis in the Vedas for the forced parallel be- 
tween Krishna and Christ. Jacolliot’s quotations 
are not from the Vedas, but “they simply belong 
to the second half of the nineteenth century”! Peo- 
ple who spell in reformed ways (and P. V. Nasby) 
may read with interest the essay on Spelling, in 
which we are told that “ Inglish iz chanjing, though 
bei imperseptibel degreez,” and samples are serious- 
ly given of a system of semi-phonotypy that would 
render the degrees very perceptible, even to those 
“hu hav never lerned hon tu spel.” The last paper 
presents an account and translated specimens of “ San- 
skrit Texts discovered in Japan.” These texts show 
that most of the Japanese Buddhists adhere to a 
secondary, corrupted, and degrading form of Bud- 
dhism. No doubt they need a better religion, but 
Professor Miller’s offered assistance to young Bud- 
dhist priests in the work of restoring the original sys- 
tem would hardly result in any real benefit to that 
progressive nation. 
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Tue extent to which “ bicycling ” has passed from 
a mania to a settled pursuit or pastime, at least in 
England, is made manifest in the account given by 
Alfred D. Chandler, of Boston, of his recent “ Bicycle 
Tour in England and Wales”; though this is not at 
all the purpose of the book, which tells about his 
month’s “run” of seventeen hundred miles, a por- 
tion of which was, however, made by coach and rail- 
road: It seems that bicycle maps are published in 
England — several of which are reproduced in this 
volume—showing the best routes, and giving details 
of distances, character of roads, hotels, etc. “‘ Danger 
boards” are put up at dangerous places by the bi- 
cycle clubs; and this practice, Mr. Chandler informs 
us, has been carried out generally in England. At 
some places bicycles were “constantly seen in the 
streets, the bells attached giving notice of their 
approach.” The use of these bells is often made 
compulsory. It was a common thing for Mr. Chan- 
dler and his companion to fall in with travellers on 
similar vehicles, and journey with them side by side 
for miles. At one point they met a young man who 
“had ridden about forty miles that morning, and 
had about sixty more to do that afternoon and even- 
ing before reaching his home.” Another time they 
met on the road “a clergyman and his son who were 
‘doing’ England at the rate of forty miles and more 
a day. They were sun-burned and well; and by 
using tricycles, carried with them plenty of clothes, 
umbrellas, and articles a bicycle-rider dispenses 
with.” These tricycles, Mr. Chandler remarks, are 
coming more and more into favor in England. Many 
practical details are furnished by the writer as to 
expenses, care of machine, choice of route, etc., and 
the descriptions of scenery are given in an easy and 
unpretentious but interesting style. The publishers 
of the little book — A. Williams & Co.— have pro- 
vided it with a neat dress, and some charming pho- 
tographic views, in addition to the maps. 


ELAINE GoopaLe’s “ Journal of a Farmer’s Daugh- 
ter” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) will attract attention 
chiefly as the work of one of the authors of “ Apple 
Blossoms,” the volume of poetry written by the young 
poet-sisters of the Berkshire hills. This Journal re- 
sembles, or rather suggests, but only in its best 
passages, Thoreau and Burroughs. There is a tender 
sympathy with nature, and a quick appreciation of 
its poetic aspects, shown in occasional fine touches 
of description. But there is too often a self-conscious. 
ness, a striving for effect, a lack of naturalness and 
ease, which we are not surprised, but none the less 
sorry, to find. These faults are, however, so much 
to be expected in so young a writer and in a work so 
subjective as this, that they do not disprove a capacity 
for really good descriptive writing; and there is 
enough in the volume to justify high hopes of that 
which riper years and a happy training may enable 
her to achieve. 


In his idyllic little story called “A Question,” 
Professor Ebers transfers the field of antiquarian ro- 
mance, of which he is so fond, from Egypt to old 
Greece. The story of “ A Question” is one suggested, 
4s the author tells us in his poetic prelude, by a pic- 





ture made by his friend, Aima Tadema, and which 
haunted his memory and inspired his fancy until 
there came to him one day “words for the tale that 
his friend's picture told.” The story is a very pretty 
one, and shows the author as much at home in Greek 
life and character as his studies have made him with 
life and character in ancient Egypt. He gives us 
many delightful glimpses of the times and manners 
among which his story moves, and succeeds remark- 
ably well in his difficult task of giving individuality 
to his characters. The heroine, Xanthe, the promi- 
nent figure of the picture, is a lovely and charming 
specimen of a Greek maiden. “A Question” is 
translated from the German by Mary J. Safford, and 
published by W. 8. Gottsberger. 


AnyTHIne which will tend to familiarize young 
people with the best passages of standard authors is 
to be commended. Such seems the leading purpose 
of the series of leaflets designed by Josephine E. 
Hodgdon, whose publication Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. have commenced, very appropriately, with selec- 
tions from Longfellow. The leaflets are fifty-four in 
number (108 pages), and contain selections from both 
the poetry and prose of Longfellow, with numerous 
illustrations. They are intended for homes, libraries, 
and schools, many useful suggestions being made by 
the compiler regarding their use in the school-room. 
Each box, costing fifty cents, contains two sets of the 
leaflets, one set being loose leaves, the other bound 
in paper covers. Their neatness, cheapness, and 
utility will doubtless make them very popular. 


Wirnovut any pretence of fulness of description 
or solidity of discussion, Mrs. Moulton’s “ Random 
Rambles” (Roberts Brothers) contain many spirited 
and agreeable accounts of her travels in Great Brit- 
ain and on the continent. She possesses evident 
quickness of observation, with a capacity for“ taking 
in” all details of dress, personal appearance and 
manners of people whom she sees and meets; and 
these she reproduces in good reportorial fashion. 
Her book is occasionally flippant, but it is generally 
cheerful and piquant. 


CaMPBELL’s “ Handbook of English Synonyms” 
(Lee & Shepard) is noticeable chiefly for compact- 
ness and convenience of arrangement, and for its 
small size. It is but little larger than the “vest- 
pocket’ books, yet contains 40,000 words, printed in 
double columns, the leading word in full-faced type, 
followed by its nearest synonyms. An appendix 
contains a brief treatment of prepositions, with 
tables illustrating their idiomatic use. It is an in- 
expensive and valuable little book. 


Mr. Grorce H. Hepworrs has written, and Har- 
per & Brothers have printed, a bock with the lucid 
title “!!1!” It doubtless will be a relief to the 
startled reader to know that the work proves to be 
simply a metempsychosean phantasmagoria. Its 
merit in a literary sense is considerable; in a philo- 
sophical sense it may be expressed by the Hepworth. 
jan method as ? ? ? 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ NOTES. 


MR. BURROUGHS’S CRITICISM OF BRYANT. 

John Burroughs knows a good deal about things as 
they appear in the natural world, and his readers have 
given him full credit for it. But he is not the only 
one who has studied the woods and fields with an 
open heart and a clear eye, and he ought to know 
that he has not seen every region, at every season 
of the year, of even New York and New England. 
Because, for instance, he has found some flower in 
the spring in places where he is familiar, before the 
appearance of the “ Yellow Violet,” he has no right 
to stigmatize as untrue what Bryant says about 
this blossom— 

“Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the watery mould.”’ 

or to deny that it has a “faint perfume.” Bryant 
wrote about the “ Yellow Violet” as he saw it in his 
watchful, eager youth on the bleak hills of Cumming- 
ton. There, at least, it was the first flower, whatever 
might be the flora of other localities. It is apleasure 
to me to remember that I have stood with him in the 
identical grove—the one which he celebrates in his 
noble verses, “ Inscription for an entrance to a wood ” 
—and on the very spot where the yellow violet of his 
song continues to grow; that there he stooped down 
and culled for me, in his eighty-second year, a hand- 
ful of the seed-pods of the plant, which are yet in my 
possession, discoursing at the time in a tender and 
graceful way about the delicate and modest flower. 
Though it was August then, its roots were in “ the wa- 
tery mould ”"—in ground kept dank by hidden springs 
of the slope and in the thick verdure of stately trees. 
The picture of the venerable bard bending over the 
place in the woods is one of the most delightful that 
my mind retains. As to the fact that the yellow violet 
which grows in the Cummington woods has a“ faint 
perfume,” I would trust Bryant’s sense rather than 
John Burroughs’s, though he thinks his scent is so 
sharp for errors. Bryant’s sense of odors was pecul- 
iarly keen—subtly exquisite. When a child, the 
fragrance of new hay, which so many enjoy, was 
overpowering to him; it fairlysickenedbim. Ihave 
this from his own lips. There are other points of 
John Burroughs’s wisdom that need revising. I may 
return to him again. 


THE POETRY OF SUNRISE. 


Anyone who has ever been really moved by the 
glorious phenomena of sunrise, and who has felt their 
power to awaken poetic emotions, would naturally 
expect to meet frequent traces of this inspiration in 
the works of the greatest masters of poetic expres- 
sion. Yet how scanty and inadequate would such 
an one find the poetry of the sunrise to be should he 
undertake a search for passages of this sort through 
the English poets! 

Shakespere, truly, with incomparable mastery, has 
expressed the sunrise (if I may so say) as never here- 
after it can be expressed. But how brief and how 
fleeting are his words!— brief as the rosy blush of 
dawn itself. And after Shakespere, when one has 
named Coleridge’s famous Hymn, what poetry of 
the sunrise is there left? But Coleridge’s poem 





itself, grand and majestic as it is, can hardly come 
within my category. It is distinctively a hymn,—a 
hymn of religious emotion and of praise, but not a 
poem of the dawn; indeed a sense of mountains, of 
the regal grandeur of the Alps, is its most percepti- 
ble feeling. The true poetry of morning is found 
rather in such lines as these: 
“* Look, love, what envious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ; 

Night's candlee are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.” 

Indeed, the beauties of the sunrise are so evanes- 
cent that all the art of a Shakespere is demanded for 
their portrayal. Above all, the feeling for words — 
a sense of the right word in the right place—is re- 
quired; not the categorical mind, but the intuitive. 
The charm of a short phrase like this: 

** And look, the gentle day 
Before the wheels of Phebus, round about 
Dapplcs the drowsy east with spots of gray." 
—the charm of such words is not to be attained by a 
lesser mind than Shakespere’s. Other lines I might 
give of his, as: 
“Full many a glorious morning have I seen 


Flatter the mountain-tops with sovran eye. 
> ° * o . . 


Yon gray lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 
. . * * . * 


Bid the cheek be ready with a blush 
Modest as morning, when she coldly eyes 
The youthful Phebus.” 
But this is only illustrative. The poet Marston 
has one sentence worthy of Shakespere: 
**See the dapple-grey coursers of the morn 
Beat up the light with their bright silver hoofs, 
And chase it through the sky.” 
And Marlowe as well: 
“ The horse tnat guide the golden eye of heaven, 
And blow the morning from their nostrils.” 
Spenser has some lines in the same strain, that are 
eminently Spenserian : 
* At last the golden oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven *gan to open fair, 
And Phebus, fresh as bridegroom to his mate, 
Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hair; 
And harls his glistening beams through gloomy air.” 
One image from Keats is worthy of being placed 
by the side of the foregoing excerpts: 


“ From the horizon’s vaulted side 
There shot a golden splendor, far and wide, 
Spangling those million poutings of the brine 
With quivering ore.” 


But what else of modern poetry can justly be 
quoted with these passages? And how fragmentary 
and incomplete are they all! 

Of the poetry of sunset I have said nothing. As 
far as I have explored, the report must be even more 
unsatisfactory. However, I cannot forbear giving 
one picture by Keats of the clouds at sunset: 

“Up-piled, 
The cloudy rack slow journeying in the west, 
Like herded elephants.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE FRIENDS OF WOULD- 
BE AUTHORS. 

I have long wished some one would write an essay 

on the duties of the friends of aspiring but inexpe- 

rienced writers regarding the MSS. submitted for 
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their opinion. Everyone who has occasion to read 
the average “author’s edition” of a new poem or 
novel (and these author’s editions are easily detected 
by the initiated, in spite of the regular publisher's 
imprint) marvels at the lack of sense, the utterly 
blind fatuity, which could lead a person to rush 
into print, and pay money to do it, with such hope- 
less trash. I am satisfied a full examination would 
show that in most cases the author is the unhappy 
victim of his friends, who hadn’t sense enough or 
conscience enough to advise him to save both his 
money and his self-respect. It is, of course, easier to 
praise than to condemn that little thing our friend 
has shown us, and it seems generous and apprecia- 
tive of us to tell him it is worthy of Tennyson or 
Thackeray; but this is a very easy way of doing a 
friend an injury, and a very cheap way of shirking a 
responsibility. It is true that these perfunctory 
praises deceive no one but the poor victim; his 
infatuation is usually held by himself alone; and as 
far as the publishers are concerned, they early learn 
to look with distrust upon MSS. accompanied by 
commendations from the family physician or cler- 
gyman. But the writer himself has rights, and one 
of these is that if we tell him anything we tell him 
the truth. The truth may seem harsh at first, but 
will prove best in the long run. If the candidate for 
authorship has no sense, his MSS. ought to be con- 
demned anyhow; and if he has sense, something may 
be trusted to that. It is highly probable that the 
recipient of the following kind and candid let- 
ter — which chances to come into my hands just in 
time to enable me to use it for a pat illustration — 
was not able at first to feel that fulness of gratitude 
which such frankness and sincerity is entitled to; 
but long meditation and the lapse of years will 
undoubtedly bring him to a more philosophic and 
tender mood. Here is the letter, just as it was sent, 
except the names: 

Dear Ste: I return herewith the little story you were so 
kind as to leave with me for judgment. The grammar is of 
fair average quality, and the sentiments are harmless; but 
until the preservation of the merest commonplaces of very 
young and inexperienced persons shall become a sacred duty, 
such a story as this can have no raison d’éire. If the charac- 
ters could be placed in an asylum for feeble-minded children 
for a few years (say an hundred) they might become interest- 
ing; but as they are purely literary creations, this would seem 
te be impracticable. When the “Pall Mall Gazette” was 
started, the prospectus announced that it was to be edited by 
gentlemen for gentlemen. This little love story, so destitute 
of passionate coloring as to be almost sexless, I venture to 
suppose was written by a lady for a baby. 

Yours, etc., 

To . Beg. 


With more of this sort of candor in private literary 
criticism, there would be fewer worthless books and 
fewer disappointed authors. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. LowE tz is collecting material in England for 
a new memoir of Hawthorne. 

Pror. H. H. BoyEsEn is to become instructor in 
German in Columbia College. 

“Basy Rue” is the title of the ninth and latest 
novel in the No Neme (Second) Series. 





Mr. Bancrort has nearly finished correcting the 
proofs of the final volume of his history. 

“Sr. NicHo.as” and “ Scribner’s Monthly ” appear 
for July with the imprint of the new Century Co. 

Mr. HowEtts’s new serial story, “Dr. Breen’s 
Practice,” will be begun in the August “Atlantic.” 

Tue American Philological Association will hold 
its thirteenth annual session at Cleveland, commenc- 
ing Tuesday, July 12. 

Harrer & Broruers have just issued “Farm 
Festivals,” by Will Carleton, illustrated; also “ Beau- 
ty in Dress,” by Miss Oakey. 

“Tre GEORGIANS” will be the next volume in 
Osgood’s Round-Robin Series. It is a Southern 
story, introducing negroes and “ poor whites.” 

M. Lrrrré, an eminent French man of letters, com- 
piler of the great dictionary which bears his name, 
died in France in the early part of June, at the age 
of eighty. 

“ Harper's” for July contains sixty illustrations. 
There is a sad coincidence in the appearance of the 
poem by Mr. Field and the tender tribute to him by 
Mr. Curtis in the “ Easy Chair.” 

Pror. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, will open a five weeks’ course of lectures in 
the department of Geology and Paleontology of the 
“Summer Institute ” at Martha’s Vineyard, July 13. 


Tue July “Wide Awake” presents a novelty in 
the shape of a “Children’s Operetta,” words and 
music complete, occupying thirteen pages. It is 
entitled ‘“‘ Dragon-Fly Day,” and is adapted for sum- 
mer entertainments. 

In the June number of the “Magazine of Art,” 
Mr. E. W. Gosse has an interesting paper on the 
English sculptor Thornycraft, with illustrations ot 
that artist’s works, executed in the best style of this 
elegant and valuable periodical. 

Tue “ Popular Science Monthly” for July has a 
valuable illustrated article on “The Races of Man- 
kind,” by E. B. Tylor, F.R.S., taken from the author’s 
work on “ Anthropology,” which is the most impor- 
tant of recent scientific publications. 

Miss Manis A. Brown, an enthusiastic student of 
Norse literature and translator of some of its master- 
pieces in prose and verse, will give, during the sum- 
mer, at various places both East and West, parlor 
lectures on Swedish authors, with readings from 
their works. 

Mr. Rosert P. Porter, who has earned a substan- 
tial reputation as a writer upon statistical and eco- 
nomic topics, has an article on “ Eight Decades of a 
Century ” in the July “ International,” in which he 
considers some of the more important problems 
raised by our late census. 

Gari HAMILTON appears once more in print, in a 
characteristic article on “The Gentlemen’s Contri- 
butions to the Ladies’ Deposit,” in the July “ Atlan- 
tic.” She seems less disturbed by the fraud of the 
Boston Woman’s Bank than by the unfeeling criti- 
cisms of the other sex on feminine financiering. 

A NOVEL periodical is “The Monograph,” pub- 
lished fortnightly by Q. P. Index, Bangor, Maine. 
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It is a series of reprinted essays, chiefly historical, by 
such writers as E. A. Freeman, Goldwin Smith, 
Karl Hillebrand, etc. Each issue contains a very 
full index to its own contents and to the rest of the 
series. 

Tue “ North American Review ” sends out an un- 
commonly strong number forJuly. Carl Schurz dis- 
cusses “ Present Aspects of the Indian Problem,” 
James Parton “The Power of Public Plunder,” 
Henry George “The Common Sense of Taxation,” 
Henry Bergh “ The Cost of Cruelty,” and R. H. Stod- 
dard gives “ A Study of Tennyson” in his bes: criti- 
cal style. 

Tue “ Hammock Series” is the title adopted by 
H. A. Sumner & Co. for a series of summer novels, 
of which “ No Gentlemen ” (noticed in last month’s 
Drat) is the first issue, and the second is “ Bar- 
berine,” an adaptation from the French, by Mary 
Neal Sherwood. This firm has recently issued 
Bush’s Notes on Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Joshua, and Judges, one volume each. 

Tue best thing about “The Californian,” of San 
Francisco, for July, is its adoption of Taz Drat’s 
suggestion of larger type and unrolled copies. All 
but one or two of the magazines are now mailed in 
flat packages, and these must soon adopt that method. 
To roll up a large and heavy magazine for sending 
through the mails is outrageous treatment. The 
“ Californian” has, too, some good articles, and is 
evidently making headway. 

AN unusually interesting group of pictures appear 
in the July “Scribner,” in an article by Mr. W. C. 
Brownell on “The Younger Painters of America.” 
The first picture is by Mr. Sargent, a pupil of Caro. 
lus Duran, who has just taken a prize in the French 
Salon; then follow Maynard’s portrait of Frank D. 
Millet, and pictures by Tiffany, Douglas Volk, Maria 
R. Oakey, Mrs. Whitman, Miss Bartol, Miss Knowl- 
ton, and Miss Cassatt. Mr. Cable’s “ Madame Del- 
phine” and Mr. Howells’s “A Foregone Conclusion ” 
are both concluded in this number. 

Tue second volume of Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Discourses 
on Architecture,” translated by Benjamin Bruck- 
nall, an English architect, and illustrated by nine- 
teen steel engravings and ninety-three wood-cuts, has 
just been published by J. R. Osgood & Co., who 
published the first volume of this meritorious work 
six years ago. The same firm also issue “ A Book 
of Love Stories,” by Nora Perry; and an octavo 
volume of essays on “General McClellan’s Cam- 
paign on the Peninsula,” the first of a series of vol- 
umes on different campaigns and battles of the war 
for the Union. 

Macmmian & Co’s latest publications include 
Thomas Hughes's account of the New Settlement at 
Rugby, Tennessee; Professor Jowett’s English trans- 
lation of Thucydides, in two volumes; “ The English 
Flower-Garden,” by H. A. Bright; two additional 
volumes (X and XI) in Max Miiller’s series of “Sa- 
cred Books of the East,” and two of Charles Kings- 
ley’s novels in the new Eversley edition; Mr. Lang’s 
volume on “The Library,” in the “Art at Home” 
series; and “The Poetry of Byron,” chosen and 
arranged, with an introductory essay, by Matthew 





Arnold, — a new volume of the “Golden Treasury ” 
series. 


CassELL, Petter, Gatpry & Co. will publish, 
during the first half of July, “ Domestic Folk-Lore,” 
by Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A.Oxon. (vol. 5 in 
Cassell’s Popular Library); also “ Wood Magic, A 
Fable,” by Richard Jefferies, author of “Game- 
Keeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern Coun- 
try,” etc. This firm has recently issued “ Rev. Row- 
land Hill, Preacher and Wit,” by Edward W. Browne, 
with an introduction by Rev. John Stoughton, D.D. 
(vol. 4 of Cassell’s Popular Library); and “The Gun 
and its Development, with Notes on Shooting,” by W. 
W. Greener, author of “Modern Breech-Loaders,” 
“Choke Bore Guns,” etc.,—a handsome quarto, with 
five hundred illustrations. 


J. R. Oscoop & Co’s reproduction of Walter 
Crane’s “ The First of May, a Fairy Masque,” shows 
not so much the superior cheapness and excellence 
of American processes in engraving—as was the 
rather loose statement of the New York “ Evening 
Mail” — as that very good copies of elegant illustra- 
tions can be made on a scale which, while it reduces 
about proportionately their value and cost, opens for 
them a greatly widened field by bringing them within 
the popular range. Mr. Crane’s original work is 
published in two impressions, of 200 and 300 copies 
each, one being sold at $80 and the other at $48 per 
copy. It is simply a magnificent work; and it is 
absurd to suppose that an American firm, or 
any other firm, could duplicate it at $2.50 per copy. 
It remains true, however, that Messrs. Osgood & Co. 
have produced a beautiful and charming work, well 
worth the low price at which they offer it. 


D. Lornror & Co. publish simultaneously with 
the revised version of the New Testament “The 
Story of the Manuscripts,” by Rev. George E. Mer- 
rill, of Salem, an account of the manuscripts used 
by the revisers, and illustrated with six facsimiles. 
This house has also in press a new edition of J. S.C. 
Abbott’s “ History of Christianity,” with maps and 
illustrations; an “Illustrated Birthday Text-book,” 
with quotations from Shakespere; and illustrated 
editions of Miss Yonge’s “Golden Deeds” and 
“Prince and the Page.” Messrs. Lothrop have a 
long list of juveniles already in hand for the holiday 
trade. They also have in preparation the “Ros 
setti Shakespere,” a new and complete one volume 
edition, which is to have a life, achronology, critical 
and explanatory notes, a portrait, a list of early edi- 
tions, a list of useful books for the student, illus- 
trations, list of important quotations and leading 
characters, and a glossary. 

Forps, Howarp & HvULBERT will soon issue “ The 
Fate of Madame La Tour,” a Mormon story, by Mrs. 
A. G. Paddock, who has resided in Utah for many 
years, and who, although a Gentile and the wife of a 
Gentile, has lived upon the most intimate terms with 
Mormons, dwelling among them and having them 
in her family. The same firm has just published 
a little book of interest to the medical profession, 
entitled “A New Form of Nervous Disease,” by Dr. 
Ww. 8. Searle, of Brooklyn. It describes and dis- 
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cusses the symptoms, nature, causes, and treatment 
of what Dr. Searle considers a new nervous affection, 
and contains also a careful essay on the Peruvian 
Coca plant, the leaves of which possess such peculiar 
properties in their effects on the human nervous or- 
ganization. The same firm publish also an edition 
of the Revised New Testament having all the “ read- 
ings and renderings preferred by the American 
Committee of Revision” incorporated into the text, 
the work being done by President Hitchcock, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. This edi- 
tion has been copyrighted as the “ American Ver- 
sion.” 








Books OF THE MONTH. 


|The following List includes ali New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of June by Musszs. 
Jansen, McCiure & Co., Chicago.] 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


tary History of Ulysses S. Grant. From April 
my ear Tees. By Adam Badeau. Vols. tn Ti 

re) 

“A work which will long be accepted as a classic histo: 
of the greatest war of m: times.” New York He 


The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Sore, 
Sia. _ Davis. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $10.00. Sheep, 


History of Ancient a 4 Geo. Rawlinson, M.A. 

3 vols. 8vo. London. By 

The Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and 

Louis During the Congress of Vienna. 
— unpublished.) With notes, etc. By M. G. 

allain. 12mo, pp. 621. $1.00. 

The Same. 12mo, pp. 312. 75 cents. 

The Same. Franklin Square Lib: 
“A series of letters from Ta 


. cents. 

eyrand, describ his 
course and plans at one of the greatest crises of = b. 
history, is a treasury such as has not been opened before in 
& generation.” isher’s Notice. 

Nez Perce Joseph. An account of his ancestors, Jands, 
confederates, aa = murders, war, aa ie soak u pa 
oo $250. 0. O. Howard, Brig. Gen. 8. 12mo, 
pp. 27 


Hidden Power. A secret history of - py ring. its 
° tions, etc. A defense of the U. ig! and a — 
te an of the indian problem. By T. Sif Tibbles. 12mo, 


England, bby ys ae By Richard Grant . 


hite. me, 
“So rich a Scate and thoughtful obeervation, and is 
80 attractivel y Witten. that it cannot fail to instruct and 
charm a multitude of readers.” Publisher's Notice. 
A Bicycle Tour in England and Wales, etc. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, pp. 161. $3.00. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


uh ond 4K life and wri — 9 By Bis 


Lord Beaconsfield. Reprinted from 
.”” 12mo, pp. 248. $1.25. 


Charles Henry B ham. Memoir and papers. 12mo, 
pp. 451. $1 ~ 
De Gesperia. From the French of 
12mo, p' 


p. 1 $1.00. 
“A ee and bas written biography of a - whose 
name sho! perpetual memory every 
American."’ Inter-Ocean. . 


Bey. 2 Rowland Hill: Preacher and wit. By Edward W. 
Broome. 18mo, pp. 182. Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 
ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


hips ¥rom a German Workshop. By F. Max Muller, 
A. Vol. V. Miscellaneous aes 12mo, pp. 247. $2.00. 


inginibus Puerisque, and other pope. Robert L. 
¥ tevenson. 12mo, pp. p. 296. London $2.40. By 


Quinet. 





The Lees: By Andrew Lang. “Art at Home.” 12me, 
pp. 184. ead 


Beauty in Dress. By Miss Oakey. i6mo. $1.00. 
me Ore Alex F. Oakey. “ Appleton’s Home 


12mo, ° ie 60 cents. 
Manual of Correspondence in French. 


Commercial 
By Prof. H. M. Monsanto. 12mo, pp. 188. $1.00. 


ART AND POETRY. 
e. Ina 
Portfoli 


(ib etb. 

The Same. 3 iresntent in heliotypes. Reduced. Size 

Lectures on Architecture. From the French of E. 
Violiet Le. Duc. By Benjamin Bucknall Iustrated. 
Vol. Il. 8vo, pp. 488. $5.00. 

Farm Festivals. Ry Will Carleton. 


“The ap nce of a new volume of poems s by Mr. 
baw aay will be — with pleasure by thous thousands of 
Publisher's Notice. 


ig ns Havergal. 12mo, pp. 455. Plain, 
$1.75. Gilt, $2.00. sl 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Practical Treatise on the man 

giecoss, ae , and dextrine B Based on 


of Ladisla yagn , and others. By J 
Edited Oy ebert Metter 8vo, pp. 344. 


thropology. An Introduction to the st 
civigaation: By Edward B. Tylor, D.C.L., 


ip. 448. 00. 
PR Mr. Vor admirable little book certainly deserves the 
success which it will doubtless meet.” Pali Mall 


™ Gun, a ga its |e Goines, 5 With notes 
sta.” 


of 
». starch, 
ones. 


cant ae 
-R.S. 12mo, 


mah Ky 


$ 
Tdeality in the Physical Sciences. By Benjamin 


pp. 21i. $1.75. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


A: Guide-Book, f 
Ping travelers, for tees Spake iesteet, Tieeteened. See. 


Apploton’s General Guide to the United States 
and Canada. Revised 
a Se $2.50. Part Il. Western and Sou 
Appleton’s Hand-Book of Summer Resorts for 
881. With principal routes of travel. Paper. 50 cents. 
New fond. eg yy og Sepa anaes, 
Augmented. 16mo, pp. 433. $1.50. 
The 2 White Jiountetns:, A hand-book for travelers. 
Fourth Hdition, revised and enlarged. 16mo. pp. 436. $1.50. 
Taq t Maritime Provinces (Canada, etc.); ‘4 hand-book 
; By 836. $1.50. 


NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
My First Offer, and other stories. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
15 cents. 


Revised Version of the New Testament. ® cents. 

A Child of Nature. By R. Buchanan. 15 cents. 

At the Seaside, ant other cteries. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
cen 


Visited on the Children. By Theo. Gift. 20 cents, 
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Eg nym 
From the French of M. L. Gagneur. 


+ 
al. to stand beside Turgeneff. 
* i . author’s strie | is dramatic and intensely 


bees g but he writes less as a romancer, than as a man 
afirme. aod ts {impelled to @ who knows that whereof he 
a oe ee oe ny ween” 


x Rt a ‘deep and big a instructive pk of the social 
movement that to its h Saturday 


Bvening Gazette, Boston.” 
“ The book is destined, we feel sure, to attract attention 


in an unusual 
“The most hardened reader of sensational literature 
can scarcel ely ask for anything more spiey than this novel, 
while, at same time, it is a graphic Le pay of wh 2 
Russia, the joint reign of the Czar and the Nihilis 
Inquirer, iphia. 
iW. A Hepworth. soa, ip 196. $1.00. 
“A fantastic veory of mete * * The 
es is cingular and of absorbing terest.” Publisher's 


Synnove Solbakken. From the N f B 
. By Rasmus B. S Anderson. je gy “Wt. 


: 00. 
Contrasts. By M.R. Grendel. 12mo, pp. 392. $1.50. 
A Gentleman of Leisure. By Edgar Fawcett. 18mo, 
Ppp. 323. $1.00. 
. Geoffrey. By the author of “Phyllis.” 12mo, pp. 
331. Paper. ¢ 60 cents. Cloth, $1.25. 
“It is a book you can't help hiking, and it is sure to find 
lots of readers." Boston Post. 


—- A duet. By Elizabeth 8S. Phelps. 16mo, pp. 255. 
arberine: or, a Woman's ty Adapted by Mary 


B 
Neal Sherwood. 12mo, pp. 365. $1 


Conmete at and Cables. By Hesba Stretton. 12mo, pp. 
A Matter of Fact Girl. By Theo Gift. “ Leisure Hour 


Series.” 16mo, pp. 351. $1. 
tho Oo Count’s Secret. From the French of Emile Gabo- 
riau. 8vo, pp. 233. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.25. 


Note Book of an Petey Loty. By Elizabeth M. 
Sewell. 12mo, pp. 349. $2. 


A W's Tiree. By May Agnes Fleming. 12mo, pp. 
The wk gts, a@ Life. By Rebecca F. Sturgis. 12mo, pp. 


Ranthorpe. Gases B. Ente, Sime, gp. GR Pepe, 
eee Cle 


White 3...) - W. C. Falkner. 12me, 
pp. 531. a ’ 


Rosecroft. A story of common places and common people. 
at tage 3 16mo, pp. 357. $1.00. 
The Emperor. From the German of Georg Ebers. 2 vols. 
Paper. Vol. I now ready. 40 cents. 
JUVENILE. 


Prince and Page. A 
wegen ae Pe 12mo, pp. 


Homesteaders. Mrs. Theodora R. 
te Re ae $1.50. ad as 
Cag, Gaam. By various authors. 12mo, pp. 372. 

of Brookdale; a New England Village. 16mo, 
pp. 243. $1.25. 
RELIGIOUS. 
The Theistic Argument. As affected by recent theori 
By J. Lewis Diman, D.D. py da me - 
teenth trasted 
a john Cairns, DD. 


< | hr 


Conptee. edition -- hig —, 
yellow edges. $2.00. $1.50. = panei a 


The Mosaic Era: Lectures on Exodus, Levi Numbers 
and pee ae g120. By John Monro Gibson, ., D.D. 
12mo, pp. 359 


oma 12mo, pp. Awe ee 


i . a R. Illing- 


in Our Faith Wi 
Jn Bolision: < ee Se im gee and Worship. 


ae Ste a Foss. 188. 60 cents. = 





MEDICAL. 
anager of Dope ates, we es 
an ’ 
the German De elix ‘Niemeyer. Revised Raition. 
with ee $9.00. 


2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, Sheep, $11.00 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous System. 

By Wm. A. got M.D. Seventh — rewriiten, 
enlarged, and improved. 8vo, pp. 929. $5.00 


can N ess. Ite causes and consequences. 
A cnpplonent nervous exhaustion ae 
By Geo. M. Beard, A.M., M.D. ae. Pe 
“ Will be e njoyed almost as much by the —¥ - public 
as the profession.” Inter-Ocean. 
ee Cure. By Marc Cook. i6mo, pp. 153. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
o& price, by Jansen, McCiure & Co., Chicago.) 








“THe Hammock SERIES.” 


No. 1. 


“No Gentlemen.” 


“NO GENTLEMEN.” 
* We are soon amused, interested and charmed. Belonging 
to the class of stories ee openla called * bright,’ and pub- 
Hehed eee | . e.openin g of the season of ham- 
mocks an apecese far more readable than most of 
ite kind. e po is it too much of a plot fora legiti- 
d story, ~° the conversation of * re. id 
to make us forget that we were tired o 
Yankee dialect as treated by Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Wait 
ney. et the book is thoroughly enjoyable.” — The 
“NO GENTLEMEN.” 
‘Is fresh, simple and natural.’’"—Boston Journal. 
No. 2. 
Barberine, 
THE STORY OF A WOMAN'S DEVOTION. 
“ BARBERINE.” 
“No one can begin this story without reading it to the end, 


for there is not a at which the interest flags, and it 
is almost impossible not to feel that ‘ Barberine’ was a 





woman of history, and not of fiction.”"—N. Y. Herald. 
“ BARBERINE.” 
“It is told with wer, and in a strikingly realistic 
manner.” cin Gazette. . 
“ BARBERINE.” 
“The plot is pe mat re = exci es aie thickly 
crowded and 
« BARBERINE.” Y 
“There is nothing pros y est it in the least, but overflows 
witha a brilliancy the that will cause it to be read by thou- 
sands.” — Commercial Advertiser. 


1 vol., 12mo, 365 pages, fine cloth, red and geld side stamp. 
By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.00. 
HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
For sale by Booksellers. 205 Waznasu Avz., Cuicaeo. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 





Porvutar Noumpers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by ali Stationers. 


Ss 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun SrrReet, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORE. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Synnive Solbakken. 


By BsOnNSTJERNE BJORNSO 4 = bs a new and attractive TH of 

binding. Translated b f. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Bio- 

fo Sketch of B it and a fine portrait. 16mo. 
e 


1 
first volume of an authorized — gy & ofice of the 
novels of this eminent Norw writer. f. Anderson 
s of it: “It at once mate a profound Gone and 
established his reputatiun both at home and abroad, not only 
on account of the simple and charming plot, but also for the 
short, direct, pithy, saga style in which it was written. 
It became the corner-stone of a new school of literature. * 


Friends: A Duet. 


By Exrzaseta Stuart PHEtps, author of “The Gates Ajar,” 
on yh "etc. Ina new and attractive style of bind- 
ng. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her by vey and 
adds to the army of her and will 
be found one of the most interesting and noteworthy stories 
she has yet written, and will doubtless be in great demand for 
summer reading. 


The Theistic Argument as affected by Recent 
Theories. 


By SS J.L. 1. late Professor of Hietory at Brown 4 
Edited by Prof. Gzorex P. Fisnen, of Yale College. lv 





8vo. 

An lmportant work, discussing with great ability and remark- 
able candor the theories of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, and other 
writers of eminence, whose views have gained wi le currency, 
and whose systems are regarded as more or less directly op- 
jane to the theory of a personal God. The rous reason- 

g is clothed in language of great precision and beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By Ricaarp Grant Wurrs, author of * g200 and their Uses," 
“ Every-day English,” etc. 12mo. 

This book includes, besides other Dapers, the admirable 
ae on salient features of English life, cter, and society 
which have recently ap n the Atlantic Monthly. It is 
so rich in acute and thoughtful observation, and isso attract- 
ively written, that it cannot fail to instruct and charm a mul- 
titude of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 


By Epwin D. Mzap. 1 vol.,16mo. $1.00. 

A careful, Lnnay = survey of Carlyle’s career as a writer, in 
order to estimate justly his rank, characteristics, and value as 
athinker. It will be read with interest and gratitude by all 
who admire Carlyle’s genius. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 


A Novel, by Epear Fawcett, author of “ A Hopeless Case.” 
“ Little Classic”’ style. .00. 
Mr. Fawcett’s excellent novel, ‘‘ A Hopeless Case,” attracted 
no little attention last summer by the fresh and pleasin a 
it told, and by its engaging style. * A Gentleman of Leisu 
is a story of equal interes and will be a favorite book at oca- 
side and country resorts season. 
Edgar Quinet: His Early Life and Writings. 
By Ricuarp Heats. Vol. 21 in the “ Philosophical Library.” 
“fe: Quince i of th blest figures in French histo: 
Edgar Quinet is one of the nobles res D isto 
—a profound t an impressive writer, a high-souled 
patriot, and a man o lofty character. This contains an 
excellent account of his life and works. 


To the Central African Lakes and Back. 


The Narrative of the Royal en SR By Society’s East Cen- 
tral African Expeditioi JosePa - THOMSON, 
F.R.G.S., in command of the expedition. With a portrait 
and a map. 2 vols., 8vyo. $6.00. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of en A Wadsworth Longfellow. 
— Sy ee mr — = ~  y P 
ese * ets’? comp’ r— 01 a an eet eeeniet, 
from Longfellow’s writings. ey are bound 
and are also put up in a box A oan le leaves for Sibtrivation 
and use in schools. Though intended primari — bd fe 
their delightful character and the illustrations 
attractive in libraries and households. 


For 
aeons 5, ane , on receipt of price 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 











RECENT BOOKS. 


A NIHILIST PRINCESS. 


From the French of M. L. Gaanrur. Price $1.25. - 


The J . Philadelphia, says: “ It is a thri cay of of 
Russian ‘i htitem the known movements of which 
careful ed ‘by the author and followed with a “Adelity 
which is aan in so-called historical novels, but which ma 
be acccunted for by the fact that nothing in fiction could 
be more sensatio pstagcenigrinatess: ©" Nihilist 
conspirators.” 

m, says: “It is a re- 





which i 
yh view of the social movemen’ that ‘s stirring 


The Recorder and Covenant says: “It conveys much usefal 
information concerning the tie of that realm, and 
portrays the Russian Ghesaster vividly—and we should 
say—more faithfully than any wetk & now known to the readers 
of English fiction.’ 


MUSIC-STUDY IN GERMANY. 

By Miss Amy Fay. (New Edition.) Price $1.25. 

“Ttis bright and aes being filled with descriptions, 
0} a and facts in regard to the many distinguished mu- 

sicians and artists of the present day. A little insight into the 
home life of the German people is presented to the reader, and 
the atmosphere of art seems to give a bi tness and w to 
the picture which imparte pleasure with the interest it creates.” 
—Dwight'’s Journal of Music. 


SEWER-GAS AND ITS DANGERS. 
By Gro. P. Brown. (21 illustrations.) Price $1.25. 

The Tribune, Chi , says: ‘Mr. Brown thoroughly under- 
stands his subject, ye does not undal magnify it. e writes 
oe and os. and carries conviction of the truth of his 
conclusi 

The ‘Det says: ‘*The book is of a prectionl nature and 
cannot fail to be of value to every householder or tenant whose 
— =e ~—r with the street sewers or other hidden cess- 

pools. te number of full-page illustrations aid in under- 

Standing a subject about which so little has been previously 
known to the public.” 

The Times says: By. Brown writes mas a clear, nqeean, 
simple way, m: himself 7 lerstood al 
That his book cheek be in the hands of every hhouse-occu 
whether tenant or owner, goes without saying.” 


SHADOWS OF SHASTA. 
By Joaquin MituER. Price $1.00. 


The New York Tribune says: “It derives exceptional im- 
yeeeivenees from the fervor and sincerity of the author. 
iller has thrown into the foreground of his po Pe the suffer- 


ings of the Indians and ineffable d government, 
which makes its army an instrument ttl and pillag- 
oaquin mmo’ 


ing the weak and a tool of thievee.” 
The Interior says: ‘*No one can read Mr, Ji 

‘Shadows of Shasta’ and doubt that itis a Ghesstiahiy cannes 

— —— work. It is bold and 

under the 


the weiter is visible on ev of the book, 
charm of style that fistinguicnes his verse 


expression everywhere.” 
TALKS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Assy Sage Ricwarpson. Price $2.00. 
“Tt appears to be one of the most carefull y prepares ond in- 


we use no mere phrase of compliment when we say’ rit well 
coppee a want he young.” —Tridun 
ew Ye 


Sold by ail booksellers, or mailed postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
117 anp 119 Starz Street, Cuicago. 
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D. APPLETON & CO’S 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
Anthropology : 

An Introduction to the Study of Man and Civiliza. 
tion. By Epwarp B. Trzor, D.C.L., F.RS., au. 
thor of “Primitive Culture,” “The Early History 
of Mankind.” With 78 illustrations. 12mo, 448 
pages. With Index. Cloth, $2.00. 


Conrznts: I. Man, Ancient and Modern; IT. Man and other 
Animals; III. Roose of Heakiad IV. Vv. + See ie Lan- 
bald: 


and Race; vit Wri 
Kit iene; iv" XIV. ‘The Spin Wer 


fiistory and Mytholosy: XVI. 


A Sica os the Mims of he Seven 
System. 

By Wmu14m A. Hammonp, M.D., Surgeon-General 
U.8.A. (retired list); Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System in the University of the 
City of New York. 1 vol., 8vo, 928 pages, with 
about 150 illustrations. Price, in cloth, $5.00; 


sheep, $6.00. 
ee gent efition of Be. Hammond's we’ wane pet, 


,) A enlarged by the addition o 
V continn on Mismiin of tae lanes m pathetic 


wor pipe cessive’ to hener of 0 Pvensh wendetien ion by 
Dr. Labadie-Lagrave, and an Italian translation by 
Professor Diodste Borrelli, of the Royal University, is now 
going through the press at Naples. 


Itt. 
NEW REVISED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 


A Text-book of Practical Medicine, 

With Particular Reference to Physiology and Patho. 
logical Anatomy. By Dr. Fe.rx von NIEMEYER, 
Professor of Pathology and Therapeutics, Director 
of Medical Clinic of the University of Tibingen. 
Translated from the eighth German edition by 
Grorez H. Humpureys, M.D., and Cuaruzs E. 
Hacx.ey, M.D. 2 vols., 8vo, 767,861 pages. Price, 
in cloth, $9.00; in library leather, $11.00. 


Since Dr. Niemeyer’s death a new edition of his text-book 
in y, edited by Dr. Eugene Seitz. This 
t revised American 


to render the work more useful to Ameri- 
can readers. 


IV. 
Manual of Commercial Correspondence in 
French. 
By Professor H. M. Monsanto, of Packard’s Busi- 
ness College. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.00. 


v. 
Home Grounds. 

By A. F. Oaxey. Illustrated. Being fourth volume 
of “Appletons’ Home Books.” This series now 
consists of: “ Building a Home” ; “ How to Furnish 
a Home”; “The Home Garden”; and “Home 
Grounds.” 12mo,cloth. Price 60 cents each. 


For sale by all booksellers; k sent 
by ~ seit of pri by mail, postpaid, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 8 ann 5 Boxy Sruzet, New Yorx. 





Macmituan & Co's 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Prof. Jowett's Translation of Thucydides. 


Txvucrprpes. Translated into English,with Introduc- 
tion, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. By 
B. Jowert, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. 2vols.,8vo. $8.00. 


Art at Home Series — New Volume. 


Tue Lrsrary. By Anprew Lane, with a chapter 
on English Illustrated Books by Austin Dosson, 
with numerous illustrations. 12mo. $1.25. 


New Volume of the Golden Treasury Series. 


Portry oF Byron. Chosen and arranged by 
MatrHew ARNOLD, with Introductory Essay. 
18mo. $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





FOR VACATION 


TOURISTS. 


Mrs. Moulton’s Random Rambles. 


“ Written with such grace and charming play of delicate 
humor that it is a pleasure to read them.” Price $1.25. 


HI. H.'s Bits of Travel in Europe and at Home. 


These delightful volumes never grow old and are always en- 
tertaining and instructive. 


Manuela Parédes. 


“ We think no higher praise can be bestowed upon this novel 
than to say that it is not excelled either in merit or interest by 
any former book in the famous No Name Series.” Price $1.00. 





The Tsar’s Window. 


This entertaining story o? life in St. Petersburg finds new 
admirers daily. Price $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





Entered at the Post Office at Chicago as Second- Class matter, 








